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(HE Hon. Secretary of the Sadler’s Wells 
Committee reports progress in a letter 
published in The Times of May 4. The 
effect of the Duke of Devonshire’s letter, he 
says, has so far been to produce congratula- 
tions rather than contributions. Notice to 
exercise the option to purchase Sadler’s 
Wells Theatre has. been given, and a month 
hence the £14,200 required to complete the 
transaction will be paid. This has been 
made possible by the generous action of 
certain members of the Committee who will 
hold the property long enough to give the 
appeal fair chance of success. So far col- 
lections are still far short of the sum 
primarily needed; but it is hoped that a 
realisation of the importance of this enter- 
prise for the foundation of a true National 
Theatre will presently stimulate lovers of 
drama and music all over the country to send 
in subscriptions. Little is required from 
each individual contributor, if the contribu- 
tors are but as numerous as from Shake- 
speare’s native country they may fairly be 
expected to prove. Meanwhile it has been 
resolved that a donation of not less than £5 
5s. shall entitle the donor to receive free for 
life the bills of plays and operas to be pro- 
duced in each coming half-season, and that 
a roll of contributors shall be preserved. 
Contributions should be sent to the Treasurer, 
Sadler’s Wells Fund, Cavendish Club, Pic- 
cadilly, London, W.1. 


THE correspondent of The Morning Post at 
_ Calcutta sends an account of a new story 
about a wild “‘ snow man’’ having been seen 


| 


by a traveller in the Himalayas. This time 
it is an Italian, Signor Tombazi, on a 
photographic expedition near the Kabur 
mountain, who furnishes the report. He 
declares that through his field-glasses he saw 
a “wild walking upright, and stop- 
ping from time to time to uproot rhododen- 
dron bushes, who afterwards disappeared 
amid thick scrub. A few hours later the 
traveller examined the foot-prints left by 
this creature. They were generally similar 
to a human footprint, but only six inches 
long, spreading towards the toes. Inquiries 
went to show that no known man had this 
year crossed that particular ground. The 
original Everest expedition first raised the 
question of the existence of ‘‘ snow men.” 
Footprints were found at a height which 
seemed too great for human life and were 
believed by the scientific to be those of wolf 
or bear, but the coolies insisted that ‘‘ snow 
men ’’ had been seen, and one even captured. 
One theory is that they are criminals outcast 
from the Tibetans, who do not execute the 
condemned, and that they grow wilder as 
time goes on. | 
PERHAPS we really have improved, as 
critics of art and literature, upon our 
great-great-grandfathers. Here is what the 
critic of The Morning Post put together upon 
the Royal Academy exhibition of 1780 in 
appreciation of Sir Joshua Reynolds: 


This fashionable artist has not exhibited 
many pictures the present season; and even 
those few have not an equal claim to public 
attention. The best of his portraits is No. 102— 
Lady Worsley, which is so well coloured that 
we should gaze upon it with admiration, if we 
had not reasons for concluding that the natural 
tints of the original will long outlive the arti- 
ficial ones of the Painter! No. 138—‘‘ Spencer’s 
Una” (a portrait of Topham Beauclerk’s 
daughter) is a most beautiful portrait, and 
characteristically descriptive of 


. . . ©The fairest Una found, 

“Strange Lady in so strange habiliment, 

‘Teaching the Satyrs which her sat around, 

‘ Trew sacred love, which from her sweet lips 
did redound.’ 


“No. 157.—This picture, though a fine drawn 
figure, is emblematically repugnant to the 
antients’ idea of Justice, all of whom repre- 
sent her holding scales equally poized; but Sir 
Joshua has, in violation of this, decked her 
hands with a pair of stilliards, in imitation no 
doubt of the wife of a Claremarket butcher 
weighing out a leg of mutton to her dainty 
customer! His portrait of Lord iy ee. 
(sic) is by no means a flattering likeness o 


that nobleman. 
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pronouncing it a forgery. 
_ not be good public policy to divulge the whole 


QN Monday last the ‘old custom of the 
Judges and Aldermen carrying bouquets, 
and of the spreading of the bench with sweet 


herbs was observed at the Old Bailey. These | 


wholesome, fragrant things were supposed to 
have disinfectant power, and to be useful 
against gaol fever. We are reminded of a 
letter of Horace Walpole’s to Grosvenor Bed- 
ford in 1764. Bedford is to send one of the 
porters of the Exchequer in whom he has 
most confidence with a donation of three 
guineas, two for the sick prisoners in the 
‘“new jail, Southwark,’’ the other for those 
in the common side of the Marshalsea. ‘‘ He 
must not say from whom he comes, but in 
the name of A. B., and don’t let him go into 
the prison, for the jail distemper is there.’ 


AN interesting article entitled ‘The Stones 

of Anatolia’ appears on the last page of 
The Manchester Guardian for May 5. — It 
tells of the experience of an archzeologist in 
Anatolia. One interesting bit of the story 
relates to a milestone which stands on its 
head not far from Konia, and which was 
there in its place, but right way up, when St. 
Paul came to the country. The villagers 
about know where all the hewn stones for 
miles round are to be met with, and will lay 
hold of such as suit them whenever they have 
building operations in hand. This magnifi- 
cent stone was chosen by them to form part 
of a new mosque they were making, and they 
removed it accordingly. For whatever reason, 
they could not fit it in, and were so con- 
scientious as laboriously to return it to its old 
site. But they planted it there upside down. 


A collection of historic scientific instruments 
was opened by Lord Crawford on Tues- 
day last in the Old Ashmolean Building at 
Oxford. The nucleus of this is the collection 
accumulated during more than forty years by 
Mr. Lewis Evans and generously presented to 
the University. It includes the first dated 
scientific instrument known, a Persian 
astrolabe of Ahmad and Mahmud (984 a.p.), 
and the only perfect marine astrolabe sur- 
viving which was brought up out of Vera 
Cruz harbour by a sand pump dredger. 
Among the sundials is one from the Bew- 
castle Cross showing the Saxon division of 
the twelve day hours into four tides. Here, 
too, is Marshall’s mircroscope for viewing 
the circulation of the blood made in 1693. 


THERE has been an attempt to pass off a 
certain painting on wood of ‘‘A Laugh- 
ing Man” as a Franz Hals. Experts have 
examined the painting and are agreed in 


1855 ’’—230 guineas. 


While it would 


of their report, the following interesting 
details have been published, and we take 
them from The Times of May 4. The panei 
is made of two pieces of wood, one much 
older than the other. Ultramarine has been 
used — but ultramarine was not discovered 
till 1826; cobalt blue was detected—but this 
was not to be had before 1820. An X-ray 
test revealed that modern steel nails held the 
two boards together; and a chemical test 
showed that zinc white was present, which 
came not into use before 1871. 


APTAIN AMUNDSEN’S communication 
from Spitsbergen to the Central News, 
which appeared in the Press at the beginning 
of this week, is one of the most interesting 
documents of recent years, especially in its 
description of the solar compass and in its 
clear account both of the proposed method 
ot the flight and of the conditions to which 
this has to be adjusted. 
T Christie’s sale of old French objets d'art 
on the Sth inst., two interesting pieces of 
sixteenth century work fetched the highest 
prices; they were an ‘ Annunciation’ in 
enamelled gold, both figures in robes of blue 
and white, of German workmanship; and an 
Italian crucifix of rock crystal. For the 
first 580 guineas were given; for the second 
540 guineas. Several pendant jewels of the 
same period also brought large sums. Among 
eighteenth century objects was an oval snuff- 
box bearing the mark of J. J. Prévost, Paris, 
1767 — gold, decorated with dark blue and 
green enamel—having the lid set with an 
enamel plaque painted with classical figures 
in grisaille, and inside this engraved the 
words ‘‘Donné par sa Majesté Napoléon 
Another good 
snuff-box, which was sold for 165 guineas, 
bears the mark of Julien Alaterre, Paris, 
1774, and is decorated with enamel plaques 
in imitation of moss agate. 


At Sotheby’s on May 4 Dr. Rosenbach 

bought for £6,800, from a selection of 
books out of the Royal Society’s library, the 
only known copy of the first edition of Bax- 
ter’s ‘Call to the Unconverted’ in John 
Eliot’s translation into Massachusetts 
Indian. ‘This is in its original boards as it 
appeared in 1664, having been presented to 
the Society by Governor Winthrop of Con- 
necticut. A very delightful book — which 
fetched £1,000— is Cicero’s ‘De Officiis’ 
printed on vellum, 1466. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


MONTE TESTACCIO. 

()S a heavenly winter’s day we walked 

along the banks of the Tiber, downstream, 
the way of Ostia and the sea, to visit Monte 
Testaccio, ‘‘ the Hill of the Potsherds.’’ The 
charms of the Tiber are as varied as is the 
architecture of the numerous bridges which 
span his everlasting current. At every turn 
of his winding stream, and between every 
bridge, is a vista so different from what has 
heen passed that one is almost persuaded it 
is another city which looms before the view. 
The colour, too, of the stream varies from a 
nuddy yellow to, at times, a light grey. 
the Tiber is never blue or Jimpid; an 
ochreous yellow is his most charateristic hue, 
and, apparently, was so, also, in the Classic 
Age, for has not Virgil sung of Tiber aureus? 
Even more varied is his depth. In the long, 
dry months of the blazing Roman summer, 
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But 


the mind. 


when there is very rarely a drop of rain, one | 


can almost walk across his bed in water reach- 


ing only up to the chest of an ordinary man; _ 


though, even then, a few yards from the 
opposite bank, on the Tuscan side as it was 
called in ancient times, there is a sudden 
treacherous shetving, where the ground 
drops away from beneath one’s feet, and it 
is necessary, not only to take to swimming, 


but also to exert sufficient muscular force | 


“to buffet it with lusty sinews’’ and 
“stem”? the swiftly-rushing current ‘ with 
hearts of controversy.”’ It will be remem- 


bered that the great Ceesar himself was well- | I 
| seems to shut Rome away from the outside 


night drowned in the embrace of Father Tiber. 
Except, however, for this treacherous and 
unseen feature of his nether bank, and for 
sudden whirlpools near the bridges, it is 
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Horatius Cocles,--which I have always 
doubted since I first saw the Tiber as ‘ta 
raging flood ’’—could attempt to cope with 
his fury. The special point about Horatius’ 
swim, one which seems to have escaped com- 
mentators, is that he reached the other bank 
exactly opposite the spot where, ‘‘ with his 
harness on his back,’’ he ‘‘ plunged headlong 
in the tide! ”’ 

On this day of our walk, however, the long 
season of torrential Roman raims had long 
passed away and the ‘‘angry flood’’ had sub- 
sided so much that one could plainly see the 
mud banks, which, even until 1876, formed 
his sides. Beyond them there now rises, 
towering high, a lofty embankment which 
his eccentricities render necessary, but which 
is anything except picturesque in comparison 
with the good old mud-heaps so graphically 
delineated in the incomparable prints ‘of 
Piranesi. 

At every step along the Roman bank, the 
memory of famous pictures, by English. 
French, German and native painters rose into 
Above, ‘‘ the pellucid sky ”’ threw 
a warm tint over the ‘‘ golden stream,’’ the 
grey quays, and the yellow and light-brown 
mouldering houses, each in a separate style 
of architecture, which rise capriciously one 
above the other, often resembling eccentric 
minarets. Behind these on the other side of 
the stream, where it faced us owing to the 
sweeping twists of the river, is the brilliant 
background — with something about it arti- 
ficial, not unlike the scene in a theatre—of 
far-spreading cedars towering up on_ the 
Janiculum. Opposite are the lofty grim 


| ruins of the Palatine, with many a stately 


stream, 


impossible, in the summer months, to imag- | 


ine a more sluggish and indolent stream, 
where lazy craft repose as in a dream, and 


sleepy fishermen languidly ply seine nets for | 
what may chance to be brought down into | 


them. 


But when, in winter, he has been ‘ 


swol- 


len high by months of rain,’’ with swirling | 


eddies and high-splashing spray, he rushes | 


headlong, as if trying to force his way. 
through the almost,—sometimes, indeed, com-_ 
pletely—closed arches of the bridges which | which received the world’s commerce, great 


harness him. Then he is truly terrific, and 


palmtree among them. This circumscribed 
prospect, so rich in historical associations, 


world. The sparse and sleepy craft upon the 
and a_ rusting, rotting paddle- 
steamer, which appeared no less antique 
than the rest, lent a human aspect to the 
scene, without distracting from its phan- 
tasmal unreality. 

“ Monte Testaccio,’ the weird mount built 
by the piling up of the potsherds in ancient 
times was reached at last and we began its 
ascent. It stands 1n the only really flat 
part of ‘‘ the City of the Seven Hills,’’ with 
the exception of the famous Campus Martius. 
Here, in the Imperial Age, were the large 
warehouses, with wharves on the stream, 


part of which consisted of wine and oil in 


nothing short of the superhuman force of | large earthen jars (dolia). On their arrival 
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these jars had their contents transferred to 
other receptacles, and themselves were taken 
to the end of each wharf, and flung on to 
a heap amid other fragments of pottery. 
Hence in time arose ‘‘ Monte Testaccio,’ 
since testa in Latin means ‘‘ a potsherd.”’ 
When Rome declined from being ‘‘ Mistress 
of the World,’’ the hill composed of these 
heaps of potsherds became deserted, as _ well 
as all the district surrounding it, people 
preferring the inner side of the distant city 
walls, where greater security lay. Then, 
Nature began her usual kindly work of cov- 
ering over and preserving. (Who was the 
poet that wrote of ‘‘Time’s destructive 
hand’? It is not Time but Man who 
destroys). 
then a wiry grass, began to take possession 
of ‘‘ the Hill of the Potsherds,”’ till at length 
all was hidden away; and the men of the 
ignorant Middle Ages, if they ever passed by 
Monte Testaccio,—and, certainly, they must 
have seen it as they crossed the Roman 
Campagna,—can have had no idea that it 
was an artificial hill. Nowadays, here and 


there, parts of the sides are exposed and its | 


real nature revealed to the otherwise incred- 
ulous visitor. 


Monte Testaccio rises to one hundred and | 


fifteen feet in height; and, if you walk 
round it, you can easily count your steps 
more than a thousand times ere you get back 
to the point whence you started. Moreover, 
it covers nearly sixteen acres of ground. The 
lower part has for some time formed a con- 


venient residence for the poorest of the | 
people, who have excavated its sides and. 


built taverns and wine cellars among the 
potsherds. To judge from the delicious cool- 
ness of the wine sold there, the residence 
must be more agreeable in the blazing months 


of the Roman summer, than ‘‘ in the nights | 


of winter, when the cold north winds blow ;”” 


and I noticed the inhabited sides were those | 


turned in the southerly and westward direc- 
tion. Having toiled laboriously up to the 
summit of the Mount—rendered hard from 
the path being broken in several places, 
exposing the substructure of potsherds piled 
one upon another—a magnificent and vastly 
extended panorama stretched out before our 
eyes. 

On one side, at a short distance, was the 
City herself, ‘‘ Eternal Rome,” on both banks 
of the Tiber; beyond, the illimitable Roman 
Campagna, rolling away to the foot of the 
mountains of the ancient Sabines, where still 
sleep in the winter sunshine Praeneste with 
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First, a substratum of soil, and | 
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her twenty-five centuries of vivid history 
and Tivoli with her ruins of Hadrian’s vast 
‘country villa, and the circular temple of the 
Sibyl. Still further away, we can see the 
distant peaks of the Alban and Volscian 
Mountains, and towering into the clouds over 
the two beautiful lakes of Albano and Nemi, 
the sacred Monte Cavo, with its great ruin 
of the Temple of Jove Latiaris, cradle of the 
unity of the Latin race. 

On the other sides, the solitude of the 
| Roman Campagna is rather intensified than 
relieved by the long, ruinous line of the 
| ancient aqueducts, the silent tombs of the 


| Appian Way, and, nearer at hand, the Pro- 


' testant Cemetery, where Keats sleeps. 
A. H. Cooprer-Pricwarp. 


BRITISH SETTLERS IN AMERICA 
(See ante, pp. 95, je 131, 148, 237, 274, 


| [HE Priory of Marsey, Notts, was founded 
| before 1192 by Roger, son of Randolph 
'de Marsey. A deed relating to this Abbey 
_ was sealed at Blythe. The Priory of Biythe 
| was founded in 1088 by Roger de Builly, who 
sold to Rainfred, Abbot of Rouen, the tithes 
of his town of Busli, which belonged to him 
hereditary right. 
| In 1174 Henry II granted to his clerk 
| Walter of Coutances (or Fitz Rainfred) the 
| chapelry of Blythe. After Henry’s death, 
| John, as Count of Mortain, confirmed this 
gift to the Cathedral Church of Rouen and 
_to Walter of Coutances, then Archbishop of 
that See. Walter’s son is styled Chaplain 
| of Blythe. His brother was Roger Fitz 
'Rainfred, sometimes styled de Bruere. He 
| was a Justice Itinerant and for eleven years 
_was Sheriff of Sussex and Governor of the 
Tower of London. He was one of the wit- 
Pe of the will of Henry II at Waltham 
in 1182. He married 1st Rohaise, dau. and 
heiress of William de Romarie, 2nd Earl 
of Lincoln, and widow of Gilbert de Gant 
(who died 1156), by whom he had issue, Gil- 
bert. He married secondly Alice, sister of 
Ralph le Breton (?) of the Albini family of 
Belvoir, and by her had Rainfred and Ralph, 
usually styled ‘‘de Bruere.” Their kins- 
man, William de Bruere, was a_ great 
Baron in the time of Henry II, Richard I 
and King John. Roger’s son Gilbert, by 
his first wife Rohaise, mar. his cousin, Hel- 
wise de Lancaster, heir of William de Lan- 
caster, 2nd Baron, by Helwise de Stuttville 
He died 1184 and was buried in the Presby- 
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| 
tery at Furness. Helwise was in ward of | 
William Marshall, Earl of Pembroke. Gilbert | 
Fitz Rainfred, who succeeded to the Barony | 
jure uzoris, was Steward to Henry II and 
Richard I. He attested several charters of | 
Henry IJ, among which was one dated at 
Caen in 1187 to the Abbey of St. Peter at | 
Préaux. The de Préaux were lords of Great 
Tew c. 1203 to 1380, and were followed by the 
Wilcotes and Rainsfords. Gilbert was ex- 
communicated by Long Champs with many 
others, including his father and half-brother | 
Rainfred. In 1205 he was appointed Sheriff. 
of Lancashire, which office he retained till — 
‘the end of King John’s reign. In 1206 he 
was granted the keepership of the Lancashire © 
forests. He sided with the Barons against 
the King, for which he was fined the enor- 
mous sum of 12,000 merks. In 1216 he ob- 
tained the King’s pardon. He died early in 
1220, and was succeeded by his son, William 
de Lancaster III, who died without legiti- 
mate male issue, and his three sisters were 
his heirs. Yeatman in his ‘ History of the 
Howse of Arundel’ states that these Fitz , 
Rainfreds are a branch of the Albinis alias 
de Tosnes alias Arundels ? Glanville or Her- 
vius Walter, Busli ? alias Boteler or Butler 
and de Latham. If so, some of the family » 
were settled in England at the time of 
Edward the Confessor and Canute, their chief | 
seat being Belvoir Castle, and were a stem 
of Viscounts of St. Sauveur in the Cotentin 
and allied to the Ducal House of Normandy. 
Roger fil Rainfred was lord of St. Sauveur 
¢. 1070, and Yeatman suggests was a son of | 
Helie fil Rainfred, who ? married a sister of | 
Roger de Montgomery and jure wzxoris 
became lord of St. Sauveur. But William 
Farrer in his ‘ Lancashire Pipe Rolls ’ states, 
with greater caution, ‘‘ The origin of the de | 
Lancasters is shrouded in mystery.’ 


To go back to the children of Sir Laurence 
Rainsford by his first wife, Elizabeth 
Fiennes, they were—(1) John, his son and 
heir, b. 1460; (2) Henry; (3) Edward; and. 
one daughter, Elizabeth. Of Henry there are 
few records. In ‘Chancery Proceedings 
(Early),’ 277/77, in Alen versus Reynes- 
forth, it is stated that ‘‘ One Harry Raynes- 
forth brother to Sir John Raynesforth hath 
by suffrance of the said Sir John entered cer- 
tain premises, and by compulsion hath caused 
the farmers to take leases by indenture of 
him, contrary to right and good conscience.” 
he answer of Henry Rainsford esquire is 

the said Harry saith that the said Sir 
John Raynsford Knight was seized in fee, 
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and yet is seized of the premises to the use 
of the same Harry.’’ In the same document 
we learn that Harry ‘had been in the King’s 
service beyond the sea.’’ In his father’s 
will we find: ‘‘ 1 give to my son Henry after 
a full payment of my debts, all my lands 
and tenements called Rouers to hold to him 
and the heirs of his body, with the contin- 
gent remainder to my son John, if he does 
not gainsay my will, otherwise he shall be 
excluded from all share in my goods and from 
the said lands.’’ 

The only record of Edward (the suggested 
lineal ancestor of Edward Rainsford, the 
Senior Elder of the First Church Boston, 
U.S.A., and one of the Founders of the 
Third Church) is the mention of him in his 
father’s will which was as follows: ‘I 
give to my son Edward, my Manor called 
Rokelondtofts (Rockland Tofts), to hold to 
him and the heirs of his body with contin- 
gent remainder to my son John.”’ To his 
daughter Elizabeth he leaves ‘‘ All my tene- 
ment in the parish of Botolph in Colchester, 
late belonging to John Derby the notary, and 
my other tenement in Estret in the Parish 
of St. James Colchester, with a meadow 
late belonging to John Bishop.” Elizabeth 
died 1527. 

Hector was probably another son. In a 
letter from Henry VIII to the Ear] of Oxford 
(John de Vere) complaint is made ‘‘ that 


, one Ketor Rayneford hath received the issue 


of our lordship of Wykes part of our Duchie 
of Lancaster, in our Co. of Essex, for which 
he hath failed to give an account,’’ dated 
There is a general pardon 
to Hector Rayneford, gentleman, Aug. 3, 
1486. He was probably dead in 1490, as 
he is not mentioned in Sir Laurence’s’ will. 

Constance is probably another daughter, 
mistress of Sir John Paston, by whom she 
had a daughter (see Paston letters). 

Sir Laurence was evidently not living on 
very cordial terms with his second wife, Ann 
Percy, at the time of his death, for he pro- 
vides in his will: ‘‘To my wife Ann an 
annual xvent of 20 merks payable in our 
Manor of Alston, Co. Suffolk. But if my 
said wife says or does anything contrary to 
this my will she shall be wholly excluded 
from this rent for all time, and _ this 
especially on account of her very great in- 
gratitude shewn me in my heavy sickness.’ 
He names his son John, John Clopton the 
Elder, Esquire, James Hubert (? Hobart) and 
John Irsby, clerk, his executors, and John de 
Veree, Earl of Oxford, overseer. 
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It is curious that Sir Laurence’s two sons, 
Henry and Edward, and his daughter Eliza- 
beth do not appear in any of the numerous 
Rainsford pedigrees extant. 

John, the eldest son, married for his first 


wife, Anne, dau. of Sir Humphrey Starkey, | 


Knt., who was chief Baron of the Exchequer 


in 1486. In 1464-66 he was counsel for Sir 
John Paston. By her he had one son, John, 
who was his heir. He married for his 


second wife, Margaret, dau. of Flamm and 
widow of Sir John Shaa or Shaw, Mayor of 
London, who was son of Sir Edmund, also 
Mayor of London, and by her had issue, 
two danghters, Julian and Audrey. There 
is a 

Grant 1196 during pleasure to John Rayns- 
ford one of the esquires of the body of the 
Office of Steward of the Manors and Lordships 
of Roydon Henham, Wymbysshe, Asshelow 
and Woodamwater, Co. Essex, and Shymplyng, 
Co. Suffolk, and Lordship of Woodamwater 
and Keeper of the Manor, Park and Stanch 


there, all of which belonged to John Rad- 
cliff, Jord Fitz Walter, attainted for high 


treason with wages of £20 a year from the 
issue of the lordship of Woodhamwater. 

The John Radcliff de FitzWater referred 
to is the Lord FitzWater whose name appears 
in the ‘‘ Action for trespass, John George 
versus Joyce Reyneford.’’ The latter was the 
widow of William Grey of Bridstow, near 
Wilton Castle, Co. Hereford. The badge 
of his father was a silver greyhound, 


When the Red and White Roses were united | 


by the marriage of Elizabeth of York with 
Henry VII, the wearing of badges seems to 
have been forbidden, for on Jan. 19 of the 
20th year of Henry VII Thomas Spence, of 
Si. Osythe, carpenter, wore on his hat a 
certain sign of the Lord the King called 
‘“The Red Rose.’’? Being examined by the 


Justices he acknowledged he had received | 


the said sign, called ‘‘ The Red Rose,’’ by the 


gift of a certain John Reynford and called | 


himself his servant, although he was not 
his servant and received no wages from him. 
But he wore the said sign because he was 


retained by the said John Reyneford contrary | 


to the statute. 

John Reynsford was knighted in 1497, at 
London Bridge, after the battle of Black- 
heath. He was chosen with Sir 
Drury, Sir Robert Southwell and Sir John 
Arundel as one of the four Knights to bear 
the canopy at the funeral of Henry VII, 
1509. 

1504, Feb. 8.—Licence for John Rayns- 
ford, Knight, to alienate the Manor 
Dounehall, a mill and 200 acres of land, &c. 
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2 and 3 Henry VIII.—John Raynesford, 
Knight, appointed bailiff and constable of 
Hadley Castle, Essex. 

In 1512 (Oct. 28) he is mentioned with 
Sir William Say in connection with the ship 
Petyr Pomegarnett. 

1513.—** The King’s Retinue. The left 
wing, Sir Henry Marny, Chieftain—800. Sir 
John Reynsford—100.”’ 

1513.-—‘* Dismissed of the Army. Sir John 
Reynsford (rec. John Strangeman).”’ 

1520.—Sir John Raynsford attended Henry 
VIII to *‘ the Field of the Cloth of Gold.” 

His will is dated Sept. 12, 1521. He 
“desires to be buried within the monastry 
of St. John’s, of Colchester, within our Lady 
Chapel where my father lieth buried, my 
executors at my cost and charge to make a 
tomb over me for a remembrance.” He 
refers to his lands in Whelnethan and 
Alpheton in Suffolk. He ‘ bequeaths to the 
High Altar of the Church of Bradfield 40s. 
for tithes forgotten, and my executors shall 
buy a cross of silver to the value of £13 6s. 
8d. to the use of the said Church.” He 
leaves his plate, ornaments of his chapel 
and other jewels to be divided between Dame 
Margaret, his wife, and his son, John 
Reynesforth, and to his daughter Julia, he 
gives on her marriage 500 merks. To Thomas 
Darey, his ward, husband of his daughter 
Audrey, at his age of 21, ‘“‘ my lease which 
I have by the King’s letters patents of the 
Honour of Rayle, &ec.’? ‘To my son John 
all my harness, bows and arrows, bills and 
other weapons of war, and the half of my 
apparel, that is to say, gowns, jackets and 
doublets, the other half to Thomas Darcy.” 
He ordains his executor, Sir Edward Pony- 
gnes, Knt., Treasurer of the King’s House- 
hold, Dr. Tunstall, Master of the Rolls, 
Thomas Audley and John Strangeman, 
Gentlemen, overseers. 

ALFRED RansrorD. 

East Filoe, Hunstanton. 


(To be concluded). 


A NOTE ON THE BUILDING OF ST. 
PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 
| enclose an extract from one of the oldest 
of the Account Books of the Townesend 
family, masons and builders of Oxford, four 
generations of whom (c. 1680-1750) were 


of | 1esponsible for most of the contemporary 


building of Oxford, including the Radcliffe, 
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Queen’s Coll. Library, also 
The papers were 


Camera and 
a mansion at Cirencester. 


contained in an oak box, with slanting sides — 


and leather handles for straps to pass 
through, made to fit on the back (I should 
say) of the old family coach. Here were 
kept account books and deeds, the deeds shew- 
ing that the Townesends occupied c. 1701 and 
onwards, the part of Broad St. forming an 
angle with Cornmarket Street—the now much 
discussed site in Oxford. The extracts are 
from the account book of John Townesend, 
whose will was proved 1701/2. 
exists a characteristic series of letters from 


Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, to a later 


John 'Townesend about the building of the 
monument at Blenheim. The Townesend 
family ended in two heiresses, one of whom, 
my ancestor, the Rev. Thomas Stevens, ran 
off with and married against his father’s 
will. The marriage is supposed to have 
taken. place at Woodstock, but I have not 
found record of it there. The other heiress 
married Nathan Wright, Esq., of Englefield 

Park, near Reading. 

P. The account, of ye stone measured at 
ye warf to be sent to London Novy. 1687 
Oct. 1688. 

2, The account the warfing. ; 
5. The account of stone carried 


bargemen. 
Nov. 1687. 


by ye 


6. More due to ye bargemen for thayer | 


severall treatin for stone to London. 
Received for stone sent to St. Paul’s 
April 1688 200 

1689 677_ 


7. Paid to ye Bargemen. 
§. Stone delivered at St. Paul’s by Chap- 


man 
10, 11, 12. Stone delivered by Cully at 
Hampton Court. 

13. Money paid ye bargemen for stone 
delivered at Hampton Court. 

14, 20. Received with Rich. Puddington for 
ye Caridge of Stone measured Nov. ye Ist. 

P.37. Mem. That on Oct. ye 27, 1694, I was 
at London and sined ye Books at St. Paul’s 
to Michaelmas) 1693 and sined a meman. 
of 8.3.9. which we were to alow them ye 


next sining sc that from then or that day | 


we may recon for money recapes (?) not 
accounted for. 

Made even with Cully and young Cully. 
Piddington. 


Stone delivered at St. Paul’s. 
Paid carriers. 
Stone del. at St. Paul’s, 1691. 

27. Recd. Piddington. 

Some of the stone for St. Paul’s came from 
a quarry at Burford, Oxon. 


JOANE STEVENS. 
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| BY REFERENCE FOUN D.—Hartley 
Coleridge, in his great edition of Byron, 
fails to locate the French original of the epi- 
gram Irom the French, beginning ‘‘ Aigle, poet- 

and beauty,”’ which appears in vol. vii. p. 76. 

It is by P. D. Ecouchard Lebrun (1792- 

| 1807), and may be found among his ‘ Epi- 
grammes,’ i. 9, according to Harbottle and 
Dalbiac’s ‘ Dictionary of Quotations French 
and Italian,’ p. 31. 

It reads (sometimes beginning with the 
name Eglé) : 

Chloé, belle et pote, adeux petits travers : 

Eile fait son visage et ne fait pas ses vers. 

The reference work quoted does not index 
the poem under ‘ Aégle,’ nor refer to Byron’s. 
version, so I send this to ‘N. & Q.’ 

THomas Ottive Masszorr. 
14, Fifth Avenue, New York. 


ALEXANDER LUMSDEN ( 71624-71700). 

was son of William Lumsden, advocate, 
of Aberdeen, and Helena Barclay, his wife, 
both Catholics, who on 19 Feb., 1631, re- 
ceived a grant under the Great Seal of Scot- 
land on a property called Tullicorthie, for- 
merly in the parish of Foveran and then in 
the parish of Udny. There seems to be no 
vestige of Tullicorthie now. Alexander had 
a younger brother named Patrick, who was 
educated at the Scots College at Douai and 
Paris. | Was their mother related to John 
Barclay (1582-1621), the author of the 
‘ Argenis’ ? 

Alexander entered the Scots College at 
Douai, 28 Nov., 1641, aged 17, and was con- 
firmed there 16 June, 1642. He joined the 
Scottish Benedictines at Wurzburg, 19 Aug., 
1644; but, before taking final vows, left in 
1645 for the Scots College in Rome, where 

he took the customary College oath, 15 

August, 1646. He left this College 21 April, 
| 1650, and became a Dominican (it is said in 
Scotland in 1671; but probably much earlier 
in Flanders). He was indicted with others, 
including Lionel Anderson (cxlviii. 296), 17 
Jan., 1679/80, at the Old Bailey, under 27 
Eliz. c. 2; but was acquitted on proving his 
_ Scottish nationality. He is said, in spite of 

frequent imprisonment, to have exercised 
_ his profession as a Catholic priest in London 

for 35 years.—See ‘ Records of the Scots Col- 

leges’ (New Spalding Club, Aberdeen, 1906), 

| pp. 35, 113; Catholic Record Society’s Publi- 

cations, xxv. pp. 82, 128, 175; ‘Reg. Mag. 

| Sig. Reg. Scots,’ 1620-1633 (1894), No. 1731. 
Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


HOLMAN HUNT: DRAWING OF SAW. 

—Holman Hunt, in his great picture, the 
*‘ Shadow of the Cross ’—Christ as a carpen- 
ter — has introduced several ‘ traditional 
tools’’ and amongst them the saw, from 
using which Christ has risen, and stretching 


out his tired arms, makes the ‘‘ shadow of | 


the Cross’ on the wall behind. 


Hunt has drawn the saw teeth the reverse | 


way to modern saws, the teeth pointing to 
the handle, the cut being made by a pull of 
the saw instead of a shove. I am confident 
that I have somewhere read remarks by Hunt 
on this, but although I have searched through 
his ‘ Pre-Raphaelitism ’ I cannot find them. 
I shall be much obliged if any one can kindly 
tell me where else to look. Hunt was 
scrupulously exact in his drawing and details, 
and I am sure he had some authority for the 
peculiarity of the saw teeth in his picture. 
Joun Lecky. 


ERALDIC: ‘‘ MAYDENHAYRE.” — Ia 

a Ms Roll of the City of London Trained 

Bands of 1588, the Colours of one of the 

Companies are described as: ‘‘ Argent and 

Maydenhayre panes Cross Ruge p’tout.”’ 

What is the meaning of ‘‘ Maydenhayre?’’ 
It is not a known heraldic term. 

J. H. 

Na: 

1 wonder if any reader could tell me if 

there exists in any church a font on seven 

sides of which the following words (from 


Ephesians iv.) occur: — ‘‘One body, one> 


spirit, one hope, one Lord, one faith, one 
baptism, one God,’’ and on the eighth side 


a cross ? 
A. F. H. Warp. 


N ILES BLOMEFIELD.—I wish to com- 

plete my list of books bearing the name 
of Miles Blomefield (1525-74?), alchemist. 
I already know of the following, which bear 
his name:—(1) ‘Information for Pilgrims 
unto the Holy Land.’ 
de Worde, 1524. 
tessence or Regiment of Life.’ 
Conversion of St. Paul.’ 
dalene.’ (5) ‘Fulgens and Lucres.’ (3) 
and (4) are among the Digby MSS. Can 
any reader add to this list or furnish any 
particulars (other than those given in the 
‘Dict. of Nat, Biog.’) about Miles Blome- 
field himself ? 

K. W. D. 


INSCRIPTION EPH. IV, 4-6.— | 


Printed by Wynkyn | 
(2) Blomefield’s Quin- | 
(3) ‘The | 
(4) ‘ Mary Mag- . 


JASPER HOLLEMANS, ALABASTER 
~ WORKER. — A letter from Sir R. 
Spencer to Elizabeth, Lady Berkeley, refers 
' to him: 

- it was your Lap desyer that I should 
send you word who it was that made my 
father’s monument, that hee might make one 
for your husband and your selte. His name 


dwelle at Burton upon Trente, and 1 thinke 
serveth your Brotherinlawe Sir George Sher- 
| ley... 1612. 

He appears to have been a competitor of 
Baldwin of Stroud to whom the making of 
the proposed tomb and putting in place in 
Berkeley Church was entrusted. 

The Spencer tomb referred to is in St. 
Helen’s, Bishopsgate. What is known of 
Hollemans in this country. 

G. O'F. 


FIGHTEENTH CENTURY SHIP, THE 

STANDARD. — Early in 1796 the 
ship Standard sailed from England to St. 
Helena, returning in August of the same 
year. Can any reader kindly inform me (1) 
whether the Standard was a vessel of the 
Royal Navy; (2) what was her tonnage, and, 
if she belonged to the Royal Navy, how many 
guns she carried; and (3) whether she 
‘carried a chaplain, and if so, whether the 
names of the chaplains are anywhere 
recorded A. GC. 

Paris. 


MELIA LORD NEE ANGELL. — Can 
any reader kindly help me to find the 
pedigree of Amelia Lord, née Angell (my 
maternal great-grandinother), who, accord- 
ing to Mr. Ashley Cooper, in ‘ Lord’s and the 
M.C.C.’ came of a well-known North London 
family. She avas married to Thomas Lord, 
lessee of Lord’s Cricket Ground in 1793; died 
August, 1828, aged 74, and was buried in St. 
John’s Wood Churchyard. Her first hus- 
band was a Proctor named Smith. I do not 
know the date of her first marriage. Accord- 
ing to a family tradition she was related to 
‘John Angell of Crowhurst, whose will has 
been the subject of litigation for over a cen- 
tury; but I have not yet disovered her name 

in any records of the Angell family. 

E. B. 


DE: JOSEPH HEAD MARSHALL. — 
Later on Baron d’Avray, he practised 
medicine at Kastington, Gloucestershire, 
shortly prior to 1800, and was much assoc! 
ated with Dr. Edward Jenner in the incep- 
‘ tion of vaccination. ‘This he introduced into 
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the Mediterranean fleet and seaports in 
1800-1; which episode, and his diplomatic. 
efforts in 1815, are sufticiently known already. 
He settled in Paris in 1802, but most of his 
prior and subsequent career, although ex- 
tremely interesting, has had its evidences 
destroyed. Information is desired, especially 
as to his family, birth, medical degree, and 
his first wife Dorothy—for historical purposes 


only. Please reply direct to his descendant, 
J. WHITMAN BAILey. 
533, Kimball Building, Boston, 
Mass., U.S.A. 


ARON DE LA MARRE.—James Morison, | 
the Hygeist, married as his first wife | 
Ann Victoria, only child of Baron Nicholas 
Philippe de la Marre, of Remiremont, Lor- 
rain What is known of this family? 
Morison’s wife died in 1818. 
J. M. 


45, Doughty St.. W.C. 


LIZABETH HELME, JUN.—I have a 

_ small book, 54in. by 354in., which is most 
interesting, and which is well illustrated. 
It is a second edition and the date is 1801. 
‘The title is ‘ James Manners, Little John, 
and their dog Bluff.’ It was written by 
Elizabeth Helme, Jun. This is the only 
time 1 have come across a woman (in the 
book world, or in trades) calling herself 
“junior.”’ I shall be glad to learn of other 


instances. 
M. E. W. 


MATTHIAS DE LOBEL (1538-1616) was 
the botanist who gave his name to the 
tribe Lobeliee and the typical genus Lobelia. 
‘Though he was born at Lille, he appears to | 
have spent more than half his life in Eng- | 
land, and he died in London, 3 Mar., 1616. | 
His (and Peter Pena’s) ‘ Stirpium Adver- | 
saria Nova’ was published in London in| 
1571 (folio), and again in 1605. His ‘ Bal- | 
‘sami, Opobalsami, etc., Explanatio’ was | 
published in London, 1598 (quarto). 
He is said to have been physician to King 
James I, and appears to have been the 
father of Paul de Lobell, an apothecary, of | 
Lime Street, London, who was called in by | 
Sir Thomas Cverbury, when the latter was 
being poisoned in the Tower in 1613. 
_His ‘Stirpium Illustrationes’’ was pub- | 
lished in London in 1655 (quarto). His name 
is spelt ‘‘de l’Obel in the ‘Adversaria Nova. | 
Bayle in his article on Lewis Jungerman | 
(1572-1653) says that ‘‘ he was offered in Eng- | 
land the place of the famous Matthias Lobel, | 


who died at London in the year 1616; but he 
chose rather to live in Germany,’”’ What 
‘place’? was this? What is known of 
Matthias de Lobel, his wife, and his descen- 
dants ? 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


(ARLY EDITIONS OF ASOP’S 
FABLES.—I should be glad of any in- 
formation about a little edition of A¥sop’s 
Fables, in Greek and Latin, with illustrations 
in the text, and various additional matter. 
lt corresponds almost exactly with one in the 
B.M. Catalogue (app-acp, b 176), of which 
the title is given as follows (somewhat 
ubbreviated) : 

Aesopi Phrygis Fabulae, elegantissimis 
iconibus veras animalium species ... adum- 
brantibus. Gabriae Graeci Fabellae 44. 
Barpaxopvopaxia Homeri . . . . 
Accesserunt Avieni . .. labulae. Nusquam 
antehac editae. Tornaesius, Lugduni, 1570.— 
pp. 410. 

The copy I refer to has also 410 pp., and 
the title-page is the same, except that it has 
Gabriae Fabellae 43,’’ (which is correct), 
and is described as ‘‘ Editio postrema, caeteris 
castigatior ’’ (instead of ‘‘nusquam antehac 
editae ’’), and the printer is—‘‘ apud Joan, 
Tornaesium, mpcv.’’ There was some device 
ov medallion on the title-page which unfortu- 
nately has been cut out by a previous owner. 

C. F. 


ORTRAITS WANTED.—Can any reader 
tell me the whereabouts of any portraits 
of any of the following persons :— 

1. John Malte. Tailor to Henry VIII. 

2. Ethelreda or Audrey, daughter of 
Henry VIII, fostered by John Malte and 
termed in his wiil ‘‘ my bastard daughter,” 
heiress to the manor of St. Catharine Som- 
erset, married to John Harrington of Kel- 
ston. 

3. William Blanchard or any of the 
Blanchard family, who purchased the manor 
of St. Catharine from Sir John Harrington 
of Kelston. 

4. Prior Cantlow. Prior of Bath at the 
end of the fifteenth century. 
GEOFFREY STRUTT. 


ILKING STOOLS.—Are there in any 
British National or local museum 
exhibits of milking-stools — one-, two- or 
three-legged—such as are to be seen in the 
Zurich National Museum and the Berne His- 
torical Museum ? 
R. Hepcer 
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OW-TREES OR 
Hardwicke’s Science Gossip for 1865, it 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


MiLK-TREES.—In | AERIAL JOURNEY IN 1751 — Peter 


May 9, 1925, 


Grimaldi, a Jesuit, born in Civita- 


is stated that the ‘‘ Cow-tree of Demerara’’ Vecchia, is said to have invented a machine 
yields a milk employed in all respects as by means of which he passed in 1751 through 


animal milk; that in Ceylon the ‘‘ Kiriag- 


the air from Calais to Dover in an hour. 


huma’”’ yields a pleasant milk employed for ; It is mentioned by Pingeron in his transla- 
domestic purposes; that in Para a milk-tree | tion of the work of Milizia, and by Fontenai 


called ‘‘ Massenodendron ’’ or 


‘* Massaran- | in his ‘ Dictionnaire des Artistes.’ 
duba’’ yields a “liquid very savorous and | 


Is there 
any other record of this early aerial per- 


used with tea and coffee,’ and that it was | formance ? 


used ‘‘for a considerable time on board | 


H.M.S. Chanticleer as a substitute for cow’s 
milk.”? Humboldt discovered the ‘‘ Palo de 
Vaeca’’ which was named Galactodendron 
utile. Its juice exposed to the air coagulates 
into a substance like cheese and is called 
cheese. In the Canaries the ‘ Sabayba 
dolce,’’ it is stated, yields a juice ‘ similar 
to sweet milk, and thickened into a jelly, 
is eaten as a delicacy.’’ I shall be glad of 
further references to milk-trees or cow-trees 
that yield a juice used in place of animal’s 
milk. 
R. Hepcer Watrace. 
INLAY: BROWNE: GREEN: BALL.— 
James Browne, of Dublin, 1737, mar. 
Anne Finlay, who had a sister Elizabeth. 
John and Elizabeth Browne had a daughter, 


Sarah, who mar. her cousin, William Henry | 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


AKER, OF SHELLEY, ESSEX.—-I was 
much interested in COLONEL SourTHam’s 
note at ante, p. 276, on Court Rolls and 
Manorial Documents. It reminds me of a 
late purchase I made of forty Court Rolls, 
cated from 1700 to 1780, of the Manor of 
shelley, Co. Essex, the Baker family being 
then the owners. Can any reader supply 
any information respecting the family, and 

say what arms they bore ? 

O. Baker. 


!AMUEL PATTISON.—This minor poet, 

who appears to have been born in 
Mtruria, Staffordshire, was author of ‘ Orig. 
inal Poems, Moral and Satirical’ (1792) 
Did he write any other works? Biographical 
particulars, dates of birth and death, etc., 


Finlay, in 1799, Dublin, son of George and | would greatly oblige. 


Susannah Finlay, of Cornmarket, Dublin. | 


\MARKLAND. 


The dates of birth of George and William | 


Henry Finlay, and their wives, Susannah | 


and Sarah, will oblige. 

Finlay Green, of Ballyshannon, merchant, 
mar., 1826, Sarah, dau. of James Stewart, 
of Portnason. Who were the Green and , 
Finlay families? How were they related ? 

Jane Finlay, mar. Capt. Samuel Ball, of 
Innishown, Donegal, in 1764. Any _partic- 
ulars of the descent of Jane Finlay and Capt. 
Samuel Ball will be appreciated. Please 
direct replies to, 


E. C. Frntay. | 

912, West 64. St., | 
Los Angeles, California. | 
‘XTRAORDINARY BIRTH RECORD.— 
The following is taken from the Births 
coiumn of The Royal Cornwall Gazette, Jan. | 
2, 1819: 
On Christmas Eve, the wife of Mr. Saun- | 
ders, shoemaker, Bull’s Head Court, Snow- 
hill, London, of twins; she is in the 59th year | 
of her age, and has had no children for 35 | 
years before. 
Ts there any record of this in the local | 
parish registers? or is it mentioned else- | 


where ? J. R. 


BURL OF CO. GLOS., c. 1692.—I have 
a deed in my possession dated 1692 given 
by John Burt, senior, and wife Joan, and 


| John Burt, junior, and wife Sarah, of New- 


land, Co. Gloucester. Can any one give me 


‘the names of the ancestors of these people? 


A. H. Tertow. 
141, High St., Taunton, Mass. 


‘*QLOP BASIN” OR ‘GROUNDS 
BOWL.’’—May I ask if any corres- 
pondent can give a list of the names by which 
this article is known in different parts of 
the country? Evidently the name varies: 
from one district to another. 
KKENTDALE. 
cNISH: MILITARY GENERAL SER- 
VICE MEDAL, ISSUED 1848. — Can 


‘any reader inform me where is a medal 


awarded to Davip McNish, 52nd Regiment, 
viz., ‘The Military General Service Medal 
with 13 bars for 1808-14?’ From what part 


of the country did this man come? 
F. H. Nets, 
Lt.-Colonel. 
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Replies. 


THE ART OF WHISTLING 
(exlviii. 117, 161). 


VIE ancient Chinese appear to have hia 

the art of whistling. In Sie Chung-chi’s 
‘Wu-tsah-tsu,’ c. 1610, tom. vi., it is stated 
that in their classic antiquity, the people 
equivalently spoke of the art of whistling 
and that of singing, but the former had not 
heen transmitted to posterity. From his 
other work, ‘ Wan-hai-pi-sha,’ 1609, tom. iii., 
however, we learn there to exist a bdok 
entitled ‘Siau-chi,’ @.e., ‘ Principles of 
Whistling,’ ascribed to various personages, 
some mythical, some historical, and giving 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


‘ could simulate a thunderburst by whistling, 
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which terrorized all his guests. In Wang 
Kia’s ‘ Shih-i-Ki’ (1V cent., a.p.), tom., v., 
occurs the following passage : 


In the year 95 z.c., there was in the west 
a land called Yin-siau, where all the people 
could whistle well, man’s whistle being heard 
at the distance of one hundred miles and 
woman’s at that of fifty. ‘They sounded like 
the cheng [a musical wind instrument, for 
the tigure of which see C. Engel, * Musical 
Instruments,’ South Kensington Museum, 
1875, p 46), clear and sharp during autumn and 
winter, and dull and low in spring and sum- 
mer. ‘These people had their tongue inverted 
in position, its point being directed towards 
the pharynx [ef. a tigure of the tongue of the 
water-frog in the * Cambridge Natural His- 
tory.’ vol. viii, p. 268}; another tradition tells 


' that they had two tongues, one above another. 


in full the methods of whistling, which, not- | 


withstanding, cannot be put to trial now. 
According to the Imperial Encyclopedia 
‘Ywen-kien-lui-han,’ 1703, tom. celxvi., it 
consists of fifteen chapters, in one of which 
the art is so bombastically extolled with these 
words : 

When one’s exhalation strikes against the 
inside of the weasand, it becomes thick and 
is called Speech: when it does so against the 
tip of the tongue, it becomes clear and_ is 
named Whistle. The thickness of speeches 
capacitates them to communicate our concerns 
and impart our feelings; whereas the clearness 
of whistles empowers them to move gods and 
demons and render us immortal. 
one excellently speak, all people within a 
thousand miles would assent: should one 
spotlessly whistle, a myriad of spirits would 
promote him. Hence the ancient philosophers 
made much of the art of whistling. 

The same encyclopedia, l.c. gives accounts 
of many remarkable siffleurs. 


So, should | 


When the tongue was gently scraped with a 
finger nail, the tone of the whistle increased 
in its strength ... 

The Taoist philosopher Yuen Tsih (210- 
263 A.D.) was «a renowned master of this art, 
his whistle being audible at the distance of 
several hundred paces. Once when he visited 
a nondescript recluse, Sun Tang on Mount 
Su-mung, and questioned him upon abtruse 
topics, the latter utterly remained still and 
silent. Thereupon the former whistled a 
long tune, and then the latter broke forth 
into saying, ‘‘ Well done! Do it again.” 
After getting tired of its repetition, he took 
leave of the recluse. When he had made 
about half the descent, he suddenly began to 
hear some extraordinary music, which 


' sounded as if produced by several bands in 


i 


Among those | 


unison. He looked back and found they were 
but the recluse’s whistles. 

The Japanese seem never to have cultivated 
the art of whistling. But we apprehend 


who lived under the Han Emperors, Tung | from the ‘ Taketori Monogatari,’ the earliest 
Fang-soh could make the clouds of dust fall | work of fiction in Japanese or in any Ural- 


and many a tile fly by his long whistles. Liu 
Yueh-shih drew out whistles from a belvedere 
and caused the whole barbarian enemy to 
raise a siege and to retreat, because of their 


becoming exceedingly homesick after listening | 
has its notes much resembling a human 
| whistle, they have called it Usodori (Whist- 


ty his sad tunes. | Compare the instance of 
‘Ranz des Vaches’ cited from Rousseau in 
D’'Israeli’s ‘Curiosities of Literature,’ 9th 
edition, revised, 1834, vol. ii., p. 36. 
account of his good whistling which had 


On | 


highly delighted a old woman, Liu Tau-chin , 


was entertained by her with choice pork. <A 
Buddhist priest by name Chi-yih (V cent., 
4D.) could heighten the note of his whistle 
so much that the auditors persuaded them- 
selves that it had entered the clouds in the 


Altaic tongue, that anciently they used to 
whistle in their serenade. See F. V. Dickins 
‘Primitive and Medieval Japanese Texts,’ 
Oxford, 1908, Translations, pp. 314, 332. As 
a species of bullfinch, Pyrrula grisei ventris, 


ling Bird), and as it used to raise its legs 
alternately whilst whistling, they have de- 
nominated it Usohime (Whistling Damsel) or 
Kotehikidort (Damsel playing on a Koto), 
after comparing it to a damsel alternately 
employing her hands whilst playing on a koto 
(the so-called Scholar’s Lute). Thence this 
bird, every individual and regardless of its 
real sex, was formerly held as a female 


sky. And a Taoist priest of the Chin family ‘ (Kaibara, ‘ Yamato Honzé,’ 1708, tom. xv.), 
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Terashima, ‘ Wakan Sansai Dzue,’ 1713, 
tom. xlili.) And there is a very readable 
fable entitled ‘Ada Monogatari’ (Story of 
the Vain World) written about 1640 by Tame- 
haru, an ancestor of my valued friend Baron 
Kitaré a Miura. ‘Throughout the narration 
the author’s fancy plays round the ‘ whist- 
ling damsel,’’ who, after being wooed in vain 
by all manner of birds, takes her own life by 
strangulation, thus to prevent those raptorial 
trio—an eagle, a hawk-eagle, and an owl— 
from mutual destruction in strife for mastery 
over her. 
Oso y ALCANFORADA. 


WHEELS (cxlviii. 45).—The Chinese Im- 
perial Encyclopedia ‘ Yuen-kien-lui- 
han,’ 1703, tom. ccelxxxvii., quotes Liu Hi’s 
‘Shih-ming’ (II cent., a.p.) and Ean Yeh’s 
* Hau-Han-shu ’(V cent., a.p.) to the effect 
that the emperor Hwang-ti (c. 2698 B.c.) first 
constructed the wheeled vehicle by contriving 
wheels after a ringwort uprooted and twirled 
by the wind (cf. FE. Bretschneider, ‘‘ Botanicon 
Sinicum,”’ pt. i., in Journal of the China 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, New 
Series, vol. xxv., Shanghai, 1893, pp. 253-4). 
This was followed by other inventions of 
various wheeled apparatus, among which, 
e.g., the pulley is said to have been first pro- 
duced by Shi Yih, who flourished about 1123 
B.c. (Terashima, ‘ Wakan Sansai Dzue,’ 1713, 
tom. Ivii., quoting Twan-ning’s ‘ Wuh-lui- 
siang-kan-chi,’ X cent., a.p., ef. Emperor 
Kang-pi’s Lexicon, 1716, sub lit. ‘* Yih.’’) 
Oso y ALCANFORADA. 


PRE - REFORMATION ENGLISH 

BIBLES (cxlviii. 279).—I do not know 
why Mr. Fietcuer denies the existence of 
these; there are specimens in all the great 
English collections of Mss., and they are not 
even very rare. He should refer to the 
introduction to Forshall and Madden’s 
edition of these so-called ‘‘ Wycliffite’’ ver- 
sions; but other Mss. have been found since 
their day (1850). Whether the versions 
were Catholic or Lollard is a controversial 
question, which cannot be argued here; that 
some at least were for the use of the layman 
when hearing Mass is certain from the fact 
that some of the New Testaments contain at 
the end a list of the incipits and desinits of 
the Epistles and Gospels for all the Sundays 
and Saints’ days of the year, with references 
t> the text, so that the possessor of the book 
could follow in English while the priest read 
in Latin. 

8. G. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


May 9. 1925, 


In reply to the enquiry what became of 
the many English Bibles which were in cir- 
culation before Wycliffe’s days, and how is 
it there are none in existence to-day, it 
seems clearly to have been due to the wanton 
destruction of priceless manuscripts and 
books during the reign of Edward V1 (1549), 
To take Oxtord only, cartloads of books were 
carried off to the tire, or sold to merchants 
to wrap their wares in. Great spoils of 
books were carried on biers up and down the 
city, and finally burnt in the common market- 
place. 

The story as told by contemporaries is all 
bus incredible. In his ‘ Life of Cardinal 
Allen’ (1908), Dom Bede Camm, O.8.B., says 
the University library was stripped so. bare 
that even the very shelves were sold for fire- 
wood, and the quadrangles of New College 
were for days littered with torn manuscripts. 
Bale says he ‘‘ knew a grocer who bought 
the contents of two noble libraries for forty 
shillings price, a shame it is to be spoken.” 
‘‘This stuff hath he occupied in the stead 
of grey paper by the space of more than ten 
years past, and yet he hath store enough 
for as any years to come.”’ 

E. M. Hartine. 


At the Bible Exhibition at the British 
Museum in 1911, held at the celebration of 
the Tercentenary of the Authorized Version, 
there were exhibited a large number of old 
Bibles and Biblical Mss. There were shown 
several copies of the Bible in the Latin vul- 
gate version, and among them the ‘ Lindis- 
farne Gospels,’’ which has an Anglo-Saxon 
translation added between the lines. The 
Exhibition contained the Gospels and 
Psalters in Anglo-Saxon or English, but had 
no complete copy of the Bible in the English 
language before Wyclif’s version of about 
1380. The ‘ Guide to the Bible Exhibition’ 
(p. 5) says ‘‘ at the time of the Norman Con- 
quest, then, the Gospels and the Psalms had 
been translated into English, and the Old 
Testament narrative was likewise accessible 
in the language of the people; but there 1s 
no reason to suppose that such books had any 
wide circulation. The language of the Church 
was still Latin.’”’ On p. 28 the Guide says 
that there were 

impositions of limitations and__ restric- 
tions on the making and use of English 
versions of the Scriptures such as_ did 
not exist in other countries. These 
were still in force, not when print- 
ing was introduced into England, but nearly 
half a century later when William Tyndale 
sought in vain for encouragement from the 
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scholarly Bishop of London, Cuthbert Tun- . 


stall, to translate the Bible in the Bishop’s 
house. Up to this date no single book of the 
Bible had been printed in English. To illus- 
trate the exceptional nature of the restric- 


tions imposed in England, there are sriarged | 
es, 


specimens of the vernacular printed Bib 
ohemian, Dutch, French, German and 
Italian, which were circulating more or less 
freely during the 15th century or in the 16th 
before the fears of the ecclesiastical author- 
ities had been aroused by Luther’s revolt. 
The first printed English Bible was that 
of Miles Coverdale, dated Oct., 1535, probably 
printed at Zurich by Christopher Froschauer. 
The theory of Sir Thomas More is alluded 
to in the ‘Guide’ (p. 30), and is said to 
have been founded upon the wording of ‘ The 
Constitution of the Provincial Council at 


Oxford,’ 1408, which prohibited the trans- | 


lation of the Scriptures into English without 
episcopal licence. More thought 


that as the Bibles translated ‘‘ recently in | 


the time of John Wyclif ” were specifically 
condemned, there were other Bibles of earlier 
date exempt from condemnation. _Lynde- 
wood’s comment written in 1433 lends some 
eolour to this theory. But More himself 
owned that these lawful translations, which 
he supposed to exist, could not be identified, 
and there is no ground for believing that an 


complete English Bible existed before Wyclif’s | 


time. 
The theory was laughed at by Tyndale as 
“Master More’s poetry.” 
G. H. W. 


There are some early English Bibles at the 
John Rylands Library, Manchester. 
brief Historical description of the Library 


and its contents with Catalogue of the Exhi- | 
bition of early Greek and Latin Classics’ | 


(October, 1906) contains the subjoined, p. 
24: 


That brings us to the English section. which 
fully illustrates the history of the English 
Bible from Wiclif to the present day. It is 
a matter of surprise to most people when 
they learn for the first time that the presses 
of Caxton and of his suecessors had been in 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


1 have in my possession the 864th Caxton 
+ Head Catalogue ‘ Early English Books from 
| 1482 to 1640,’ issued January, 1923, by James 
| Tregaskis, Antiquarian Bookseller, at the 
Sign of the Caxton Head, 66, Great Russell 
St., London, W.C.1. 

Some early English Bibles, even New 
Testaments may perhaps be found tiierein. 


F. L. 
Manchester. 
NGLAND, HELL FOR HORSES ”’ 
(cxlviii. 205, 249) — Contemporary 
literature unfort>.nately offers abundant cor- 
_roborative evidence that England was thus 
regarded in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. The following references—all but 
_ one considerably earlier than that cited by 
_Harmatopecos, at the second reference— 
' will doubtless suffice to show how widespread 
was this idea. More might easily be ud- 
_ duced, both earlier and later. 

(1) Jacob Rathgeb, secretary to Fried- 
rich, Duke of Wirtemberg, in his official 
Beschreibung of his master’s visit to Eng- 
_land in 1592 (printed at Tiibingen in 1602) 
| quotes the ‘‘ proverb’’ (which he ascribes 
to ‘‘other nations ’’) in a slightly different 
form, viz.: ‘‘ England is the women’s para- 
dise, the servants’ prison, and the horses’ 
hell or purgatory.’’ Upon this he comments 
that while the women enjoy great liberty, 
‘‘ the poor horses are cruelly ridden.”’ (Aug. 
18, 1592). 

(2) Thomas Dekker, in ‘The Honest 
Whore,’ Part 2 (iv. i), written probably c. 
1604, has: ‘‘ England they say is the only 
Hell for horses...” 

(3) In Camden’s ‘ Remaines’ (2nd edi- 
tion, 1614) the proverbial phrase is given as 

a saying of the French.”’ 


(4) The far-travelled Fynes Moryson, in 


his ‘Itinerary,’ published in 1617, quotes 


siege nearly fifty years before a single | 
cha 


chapter of the Bible. as such, had_appeared 
in print in the English language. It is true 
that Caxton, in his English version of the 


‘‘the Proverb,’’ and explains it thus: 
because they [the English] ride horses with- 


| out measure and use their servants imper- 


whole of the Pentateuch and a great part of | 


Gospels. under the guise of lives of Ad 
braham, Moses, the Apostles and others, and 
that in the same year in The Festival of John 
irk, he printed some Scripture para- 
phrases, but they are all mingled with so 
much medieval gloss that though they have 

n read in the churches, they were never 
recognised as the Holy Scriptures. They were, 
lowever, the nearest approaches that the Eng- 
lish people made to a printed Bible in their 
own tongue until the year 1525. 


am, 


iously 
Golden Legend, had printed in 1483 nearly the | 4 


and their women  obsequiously.”’ 
(Part iii, 3). 
(5) James Howell, in ‘ Instructions for For- 


reine Travell,’ 1642, remarks that ‘‘ the Eng- 
_ lish generally are observed of all other Nations 


to ride commonly with that speed as if they 
rid for a Midwife or a Physitian , . . when 


| there is no such thing nor any occasion at 


all; which makes them [t.e,. foreigners] call 
England the Hell of Horses (not without 
cause).”’ 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


May 9, 1925, 


It may be added that Dekker, the most 
humane of the greater Elizabethan drama- 


tists, several times in his plays refers bit- | 
terly to the cruel inanner in which old and | 


worn-out horses were treated. 
Bertram 
Hampstead. 


QED MARBEUF (ENGLISH) CHAPEL, | 


PARIS (exlvilil. 225, 283). — The very 
interesting reply of your Paris correspondent 
still leaves unsettled the difficulties to which 
I yeferred in my query. Your correspondent 
says that the first church was in the rue Mar- 


beuf, and the second in the avenue Marbeuf. | 
1 have before me maps of 1855, 1869, and | 


1878. 
beuf. 


in the maps of 1869 and 1878, and a ‘‘temple”’ 
is shown on the left hand of this thorough- 
fare, going from the Champs Elysées. ‘The 
map of 1855 still has the rue des Gourdes, 
so that the re-naming of 1829, to which your 
correspondent refers, could not have been 
permanent. I find the rue des Gourdes also 
so described in a map dated 1835. 


In the map of 1869, on which many new | 
streets appear in this quarter, the rue des | 


In | 


Gourdes has become the rue Marbeuf. 
the map of 1878 the names are the same as 
in the map of 1869. 

I am inclined to think that the 


rue de Chaillot. 
inally used as a picture gallery on the Chail- 
lot. estate ? 


Marbeuf. (an your correspondent throw 
any further light on the re-naming of the 
streets in this quarter? 
exist of the second chapel? 

May I suggest to the Chaplain of St. 
George’s that a little pamphlet history of 
the two churches would be appreciated by 
many visitors to Paris. Does not St. 
George’s contain some of the furnishings, and 
other objects, removed from the old 
churches ? 


N. E. Y. 
RENCH PROTESTANT CHAPEL IN 
ST. MARTIN’S LANE (exlviii. 297). 
—The Church (not Chapel, please) enquired 
for is probably that of S. Martin’s Orgars, 
Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street. | The 
‘Chnreh was established by Letters Patent, 


None of these shows an avenue Mar- | 
Galignani’s plan of 1855 marks as the , 
rue Marbeut what is named the allée Marbeuf | 


first 
church opened in 1825 was in, or near, the | 
Was it not a building orig- | 


The second church, I take it, | 
was in the allée Marbeuf, which at some | 
time was known as the rue Marbeuf, as I) 
have shown, and also probably as the avenue | 


Does any picture | 


| Sune 16, 1686, granted by James II, and 
_ after 1701 was known as ‘‘ L’Eglise de St, 


Martin Orgars.” Its first situation was 
on the south side of Jewin Street, tlie con: 
_ gregation removing to Brewers Hall, Addle 
| Street, for Sunday services, utilising the 
Honey Lane Market House upper room for 
weekdays, and ultimately obtaining Buck- 
ingham House, College Hill, in February, 
1693, on the removal of its occupants to 
| Salters’ Hall Chapel. Thence in 1701 it re- 
to St. Martin’s Orgars, church 
burnt in the Great Fire and not rebuilt. 
| The ruins were adapted as far as practicable 
in the erection of the new building, and, 
| owing to local opposition, it was built under 
a special Act of Parliament. 

The congregation conformed to the English 
Liturgy, and by the Letters Patent was 
under the direct jurisdiction of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, so Mr. Gawrnorr 
will, I am sure, excuse the correction. 

Among Huguenots it is customary to 
use the word ‘‘ church,”’ and, although Non- 
conformists adopt the same cystom, there is 
this great difference that both the Conform- 
ing and Non-conforming Huguenot Churches 
were under State protection and the chigy 
of both assisted by funds collected for them 
by the State. 

The Church Mr. Gawrnorp refers to—the 
Cathedral ’’ Church of London City—orig- 
inated under Charter of 1550 (Edward VI). 
and for a time with the Dutch, also included 
in the same Charter, shared the Church in 
Austin Friars, later obtaining the use of the 
dissolved Hospital of S. Anthony, on the 
N. side of Threadneedle Street, opposite 
Finch Lane. The latter was burnt down in 
the Great Fire, but rebuilt and in use until 
1842, when the congregation removed to a site 
at St. Martin’s le Grand, almost at the corner 
‘of Bull and Mouth Street, where a new 
| Church was dedicated and opened in 1843. 
There it remained until the building of the 
| General Post Office, which caused its removal 
| out of the City to Soho Square, in 1893, where 
_ it still exists. 

It is a curious fact that the Savoy Church, 
‘ the remaining London Huguenot Church ser- 

viving to the present generation, should have 
found its final home in Bloomsbury Street, 
at the top of the Seven Dials, in close prox- 
_imity to its former rival. 
| Incidentally this particular triangular 
| open space was notable for the three places 
| of worship, Stopford Brook’s, the Bloom:- 
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bury Baptist Chapel, and the Huguenot 
Savoy Church and Schools standing along- 


House, New Oxford Street, and the last is 


closed and up for sale, a mute testimony to | 


the general indifference of Huguenots to their 


W. H. Mancuee. 


QTEUART FAMILY (exlviii. 222; s.v. 
‘Militia Commissions, Co. Cavan,’ 301). 
—Following my note at the second reference 
I find General William Steuart lived on the 
north side of Hanover Square, and taking 
Horwood’s map as a guide, his home was 
at the west corner of Harewood Place. The 


.eastern corner was occupied by the Duke of | 
Roxburgh, the street in Horwood’s map being | 


named Roxburg Place. The General is 
assessed at £130, the Duke at £160. Devon- 
shire House and Buckingham Tlouse being 
assessed at £300 each give an idea of its 


W. H. Mancuer. 


Hi COTSWOLD GAMES AND FAMILY 
- OF DOVER (exlviii. 277, 316). — Dr. 
Thomas Dover was a grandson of Robert 
Dover, the Founder of the Cotswold Games. 
1 am descended from both these worthies 


.and shall be happy to give any information | 


from my pedigree that D. M. may desire. 
Tuomas CoLyeR FERGUSSON. 
ightham Mote, near Sevenoaks. 


Ps | Office, but it does not allude to this tradition. 


which your correspondent refers, now hangs — 


in the Mappin Gallery, Sheffield. On the 
frame is a tablet with the quotation from D. 
De Foe’s ‘ Journal of the Plague Year’: ‘I 


suppose the world has heard of the famous » 


Solomon Eagle, an enthusiast. He, though 
not infected at all but in his head, went about 
denouncing of judgment upon the city in a 
frightful manner, sometimes quite naked, and 
with a pan of burning charcoal on his head.”’ 
(Everyman’s Library edition, p. 118). 
G. C. Moore 
Sheffield. 

BATILE OF NASEBY: WILLIAM WIM- 

BERLEY (cxlviii. 245)..-The new Rec- 
tor of South Witham has handed me an 
extract from ‘N, & Q.’ with the query at 
the reference. The Wimberley family lived 


at South Witham from about 1530 to 1759. 


They came from Bitchfield, a few miles 
away. Thomas Wymberley is mentioned in , 
Richard Troughton’s Petition, 1553, which | 


published by F. Madden a century ago. 
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The first is now Albion | 


| at St. Ive 26 Mar., 1725. 


339 


With regard to the Naseby incident men- 
tioned in the query, we have no historical 
confirmation of the tradition, except the 
note left by the late Rev. Conrad Wimber- 
ley, that William W. was one of the Cav- 
aliers and distinguished himself as a faith- 
ful adherent and personal attendant of King 
Charles I, and that the tradition was cur- 
rent (in his day) at South Witham that 
William W. was instrumental in saving the 
unfortunate King from capture, in their 
flight from the field, by the sacrifice of his 
own life. Indeed, after the Restoration his 
succesor was recompensed by a grant of land. 
ilis wife, left desolate, was benevolently 
befriended by Wm. Welby, Esq. There is 
nothing known locally at South Witham 
about this Cavalier, though I have tried to 
collect all I could about the family during 
the last few years. 


D. 8S. Davres. 
A bibliography of the Battle of Naseby 
appeared in ‘N. & (.’ in 1894 It 
consisted of a list of 65 pamphlets, 


histories, Looks, magazine and newspaper 
articles relating to the battle. Whether 
any of them contain a _ reference to 


the tradition of William Wimberley I do 


not know. The list could no doubt be pro- 
longed by more recent additions. There was 
a local ‘Topographical Guide to Naseby 
Battle Field,’ by John Hamson, published 
in 1906, and on sale at the Naseby Post 


H. W. 


ICARS OF OKEHAMPTON (exlvii. 29, 
173, 192, 229, 236), John Bagwell 
(see 2nd ref.)—-According to Boase’s ‘ Col- 
lectanea Cornubiensia’ a John Bagwell was 
born at Colyton, matriculated from Exeter 
Coll. 8 March, 1680/1; B.A. 1684; M.A. 
1687; Vicar of Pelynt 1696-1725; Vicar of 
St. Eval. 1696; Rector of St. Ive 25 Feb., 


_ 1705/6 to decease; Vicar of Colan 1715-1717 ; 


Prebendary, Exeter Cathedral, 1725; buried 
Mrs. Mary Bag- 
well was buried Apr. 2, 1742, at St. Ive. 

In the St. Breock Registers there is the 
marriage entry of the Rev. John Bagwell, 
M.A., Vicar of Little Colan, and Grace 
Werry, Feb. 5, 1721, at Colan. On Aug. 


' 22, 1727, is the record of the burial of Grace, 


wife of John Bagwell, Vicar, and his own 
burial entry is dated Apr. 15 1745. There 
were thus two vicars of this name. I am 
unable to demonstrate any filial relation- 
ship. 
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A John Bagwell married Grace Daniel at , riding in a six-cylinder car over any of the 
Truro 1618, and had a son John (married new arterial roads. No vexatious jolting or 
Anna Senio, May 20, 1645), a son Hugo swerving of any kind was to be felt. For 
(married Ann Jones, Dec. 12, 1648), and a commercial men, having to take long jour- 
son William. His three daughters were neys, the withdrawal of the broad gauge was 
Patience, Marion and Anna. In Stoke | a real misfortune. 

Climsland Church is a monumental slab to _I believe for many years, say up till twenty 
the memory of John Bagwell who became years ago, remains of the old ‘‘ broad gauge” 
Rector of that parish in 1613. ‘“‘ Here lyeth could be seen in the vicinity of Paddington 
the boddy of the Worshipful John Bagwell, and Westbourne Park in the sidings, right 
'B.D., Rector of Stoke Climsland, Chaplain into Bishop’s Road Station. It would be 
to his Majesty, Justice of the Peace, Anno interesting to have on record in ‘N. & Q’ 
Domini 1623.”” This inscription surrounds the exact date of the final disappearance of 
a Latin verse of nine lines. those relics. 

2nd M. L. R. Brestar. 
son of John Cornish, was baptised at St. ' oe 
Issey June 2, 1648. He became Vicar of ag BROADSIDE (exlviii, 297). — 
St. Minver. John Cornish married Mary | ese are generally printed as a chap- 
Warne Dec. 4, 1646, at St. Issey. | book. An example will be found in my 

John and Thomas Pearce Hockin (see 2nd | Bibliography of Lancashire Books’ just 
ref.)—John (not Thomas) Hockin, of Pem- Published, No. 685—‘ Copy of a letter written 
broke Coll., Camb., B.A., 1781, M.A. 1787, | by our, Blessed Lord and Saviour, Jesus 
Vicar of Okehampton, Rector of Lydford, Christ.’ Manchester. Printed by W. Shel- 
Chaplain ‘to George Lord Littleton, died at ™erdine & Co..... (? 1798). 
Caduscot Liskeard 1778, and was buried at 


St. Pinnock He had a grant of arms from a. : 
Herald’s Coll. dated May 7, 1764. He (‘ONSECRATION CROSSES AND 


married Elizabeth, dau. of the Rev. John MASONS’ MARKS (exlviii. 224, 280, 318). 
Pearce, Vicar of St. Erth. Issue, two child- --In your correspondents’ most interesting 
ren (1) Jane, mar., 1766, Rev. John Kingdon, letters, at the second reference, more than one 
Rector of Whitstone; (2) Thomas Pearce mention is made of small crosses cut on the 
Hockin, born Okehampton; matric. from door jambs and only about 4ft. 6in. from the 
Exeter Coll., Oxford, May 19, 1763; Fellow ground. Are not these nearly always found 
of Exeter, 1765 to 1770; B.A. 1768; M.A. within a circle on the South doorway, and do 
1770; Rector of Lidford, Vicar of Okehamp- they not frequently bear a small hole for a 
ton to 1778; J.P. for Devon; died 1789; peg in the centre, which, casting its shadow 
mar, Rebecca Cunningham Luxmoore; issue on the circle, acted as a sundial for priest 
five children. | and people to tell hours of service? They 
John Hockin (above) was only son of poe sometimes to have been idly imitated, 
Thomas Hockin of Gwithian and Caduscot, s» that several such circles, often with no 
by Miriam, dau. of James Ellis of Camborne, cross, can be seen on the same door jambs. 


A. J. H. 


whom be married Apr. 2, 1706, at Gwithian. | UvepaLe LAMBERT. 
J. Hamprey Rowe, F.8.4. OF THE DAIRY, XVI 
ROAD GAUGE ON THE METRO-) CENT. (cxlviii. 279).—Is not the ex- 


POLITAN RAILWAY (exlviii. 262, | planation that Elizabeth’s days, though 
304).—I should like to add a pendent to ‘‘ spacious,’ were still very largely those of 
Mr. CHANTER”’s interesting reply. I won- the small copyholder, the ‘‘ subsistence 
der how many of your readers have travelled | farmer,’’ who would naturally feed himeelf 
on the broad gauge? I was one who some as far as possible on the produce of his own 
forty years ago travelled down to Bristol and | land?. Consequently milk, butter and 
back on the broad gauge. More luxurious | cheese were scarce and dear in the open mar- 
travelling, the old hansom ‘cab excepted, | ket. Money, except among the upper 
cannot be imagined. In wide and deep seats, classes, was still very scarce, as wills of that 
with a lower suspension than present con- | date show, and every man “lived on his 
struction, enabling the passenger to stretch own” as much as possible; and this was 
his legs, as if he were at home in his own | encouraged by the Elizabethan law that no 
easy chair, the passenger found the miles cottage should be built with less than five 
speeding away as smoothly as one may when | acres of land attached to it. — Wealthier an 
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larger farmers still had large sheep walks, 
which in Henry VIII’s reign had been bit- 
terly decried because ‘‘ the sheep ate up the 
men,” and the country was full of derelict 
small homesteads while the small man roamed 
vainly in search of work and too often be- 
came a sturdy rogue. 
UvepDALE LaMBERT. 


EYNOLDS, OF HULL (exlviii. 298).— 
The Rhynn (not Ryn) or Rinn Castle 
mentioned by your correspondent was situate 
in the parish of Cloon, Barony of Carri- 
gallen, Co. of Leitrim, and was built about 
1570. The first member who lived there, so 
far as I am able to trace, was Connor Grana 
Reynolds (not Garna), who was born about 
1580/1600, and married a Miss Wynne. 
His grandson, Connor Grana Reynolds, 
described as of Rhynn Castle, married Brid- 
get, younger dau. of Sir Robert Nugent, of 
Taghmon, 2nd Bart. of Moyrath, Co. West- 
meath; their great-great-grandson was the 
Thomas Reynolds of Dublin who is men- 
tioned as the father of Andrew Fitzgerald 
Reynolds. 

I have not been able to trace the relation- 
ship between Thomas Reynolds and Lord 
Kdward Fitzgerald, and, if any, it was very 
distant. 


The Reynolds, or Magrannals (the name 


was anglicised to Reynolds in the time of 
(Queen Klizabeth) are an old Milesian family, 
being descended, as are many other Irish 
families, from ‘‘ Ir,’’ one of the sons of Mile- 


over and settled in what was called after 
him ‘“Tr-land,’’ or, as we now know it, 
“Treland.”’ 

There is an extensive pedigree of the Ma- 
grannals in Ulster’s Office in Dublin Castle, 
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‘sion to pass along. 
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PUNERAL, RIGHT OF WAY AND TOLL 
(cxlviii. 246, 303).—A few years ago, in 
the Eastern Counties (I have not the refer- 
ence at hand) it was put forward that the 
carrying of a body over a road had made it 
a public thoroughfare, I recently, in The 
Surrey Advertiser, drew attention to this 
superstitious belief. The road in which 
Godalming Railway Station is situated is 
reserved by the Railway Company, and it 
was thought that it had passed to the Council. 
I recalled that I had seen on Good Fridays 
the servants holding a line across the road 
and then giving permission to pedestrians to 
pass along. About forty years ago a death 
occurred in a road adjoining the station, and 
the relatives of the deceased person were in- 
formed that the procession could not go along 
the station road, as it was private property. 
The Act of 1823, 2 Geo. IV. c. 126, section 
32, was in great measure responsible for the 
popular error. The section exempted per- 
sons attending a funeral from toll and led 
them to think that a right of way was 
created. In 1907 a road at Stalham, Nor- 
folk, which had been closed since its con- 
struction, was opened for a funeral proces- 
Since then it has been 
entirely free. 
H. Prosser CHANTER. 
Whetstone, Middlesex. 


The idea that the passage of a funeral 
over a road gave a right of way is not con- 
fined to the south of England. It also pre- 


Yorkshire hills. The late R. W. S. Bishop, 


‘who was born about 1863 and died in 1921, 


on which the Connor Grana Reynolds first | 
mentioned above is No. 125 in the genera- | 


tions from Ir., and by its aid I have com- 
piled a very complete pedigree of his descen- 
dants to the present day. 

The Caius Thompson mentioned was a 
direct descendant of John Thompson, a mer- 


ever wa. 
| way,” 


lived almost his whole life in the hilly parts 
of Yorkshire, and in his posthumous book, 
‘ My Moorland Patients,’ published in 1922, 
he says: 

‘There is a well-established belief that which- 
a corpse is carried, “the corpse 
that road _ thereby and_ thereafter 
hecomes constituted a public right of way; I 


‘am told that in strict English law this does 


chant adventurer of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, | 


who died there about 1707, and I have a 
complete and interesting pedigree of his 
family, as also of the Mantles, Rickards, 
and Moxons, with whom they intermarried, 
and who were very much connected with the 
municipal affairs of Hull in the latter part 


of the eighteenth and beginning of the nine- | 


teenth centuries. 
Henry Firzceratp ReyNoips. 


not hold. I know. however, it was acted on 
in good faith on the moorlands. In one case 
in my practice a death occurred at a farm- 
house within the precincts of the large pri- 
vate park of a county mansion. There was 
the ordinary right of way to the farm-house, 
but for the funeral procession to have fol- 
lowed this would have involved a very long, 
irksome, and inconvenient detour to the 
moorland church. The privilege of using a 
much shorter way through the park was 
applied for and granted on payment of a 
small acknowledgement. rc 
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The Library. 
Ros Rosarum. B. Ramsay. (Cambridge 


University. 6s. 
Wwe had the pleasure at 12S, vi. 1220 (Apr. 10, 
1920), of reviewing Mr. Ramsay’s ‘ Inter 
Lilia,’ a collection of English and Latin occa- 
sional verse similar to the volume before us. 


The poet’s pen has not in these five years lost 


its cunning, whether it writes in the one 
language or the other. 
derings of English nursery rhymes; Latin 
poems on a variety of exciting subjects such as 
“The Ashes ”; entrance examination; the boy 
scout; a born poet; the Imp, or ‘ Cricket is 
King.’ There follow more than a score of ren- 
dering of pieces of English verse into Latin. 
One of the most pleasing of these is the ver- 
sion of “ Shall I compare thee to a summer’s 
day.” The translation of ‘‘ Nathless we are 
sure, what else soe’er be taken,”’ contains one 
or two happy phrases, notably “ instans ipse 
sui victor”; the two from Blake are 
pretty, and the handling of the verse in “* Dry- 
ades, manus ubi istas rogitamus opiferas ” 
is interesting. Here are good attempts at turn- 
ing the “light that never was” (that phrase, 
however, runs somewhat too closely on to the 
succeeding words), and the concluding passage 
of ‘The Happy Warrior.’ The English verses 
at the end are all graceful and in some degree 
witty; and many are very witty, and polished 
up to the finest. rendering of the thought. 
latent tenderness keeps them from the cold- 
ness which sometimes makes verse of this 
order strike dull. In the records of Eton this 
book and ‘ Inter Lilia * should have an honour- 
able place. 
Facts and Theories her to Hebrew Music. 
A. M. Friedlander. (H. Reeves. 3s.). 
EBREW music has been little studied in 
this country. Such research as has been 
expended on the subject is embodied in_musi- 
eal dictionaries and encyclopedias. So the 
pamphlet of Mr. Friedlander, reproducing the 
substance of a lecture, deserves the serious 
attention of the music student. This being so 
it is perhaps regrettable that the author, did 
not recast or expand his matter. For as it is 
the sixteen pages with their plentiful illus- 
rations are overloaded. ‘The author passes 
from subject to subject with lightning 
rapidity, and leaves his readers, as he must 
have left his audience, only partially con- 
vinced. Of the cg touched upon, the 
most interesting are the suggested derivation 
of the early Church plainsong from debased 
forms of Hebrew cantillation introduced by 


Jewish converts to Christianity, and the exis- | 


tence of musical accentuation marks resem- 
bling neums in an ancient Hebrew manu- 
script, a_ page of which is reproduced. Mr. 
Friedlander would be well advised to give us 
a book. A short pamphlet hardly does jus- 
tice to his knowledge. 


We 


Here are Latin ren-: 


D QUERIES. Max 9, 1085, 
The Oxford Book of Russian Verse, 
by Maurice Baring. 
8s. 6d. net.) 
are glad to call attention to the illumin- 
ating introduction to this collection. The 
observations of most general interest are those 
which point a comparison between Russian 
and Greek poetry, and thereby go to re-affirm 
the validity cf the idea of the classic. In the 
Russian language, as in the Russian tempera- 
ment and view of life, poetry has an instru- 
ment adapted to all romantic uses, and it is 
worth some reflection to find that the best 
achieved in Russian goes to support the old 
traditional conceptions. It might possibly 
be a good thing if some of our own 
_ younger poets added the Russian classic to the 
| familiar background upon which they work. 
All’ writers on Russian become a little lyrical 
and Mr. Baring will not be expected to prove 
the exception. This book should stimulate the 
= of Russian—which for many reasons is 
much to be desired. 


Spanish Bibliography. By James Fitzmaurice 
Rely: (Oxford University Press. Ds, 6d 
net). 

IS volu.we belongs to the series of ‘ His- 
panic Iuces and Monographs,’ issued by 

The Hispanic Society of America. The name 

of its compiler sufficiently guarantees its value, 

and it will probably find a place on the shelves 
of every serious student of Spanish. It con- 

sists of the sections:—1. Bibliographies; 2. 

Works of Reference; 3. History of the Theatre; 

4. Collections of Texts; 5. Anthologies; 6. 

Works of Reference on the Early Period of 

Spanish Literature; 7. Editions and Com- 

mentaries. 


Ch 
(Clarendon 


RADESMEN’S CARDS, which were a feature 
of the everyday life of London in the eigh- 
teenth century, and were often of considerable 
beauty and interest, are the subject of a volume 
by our correspondent, Mr. Amsrose Heat, which 
Messrs. Batsford are publishing in a limited 
edition to subscribers. These “ cards” have 
no little value as records of the old streets, and 
the signs of the old traders, and we note that 
over 100 lyrical specimens are given in the 
book. 
AJOR CYRIL DAVENPORT, late of the 
British Museum, is writing a monograph 
on Roger Payne for the Caxton Club of Chicago, 
and is anxious to find any instances of Payne’s 
manuscript notes in his bindings that are now 
; in. private possession. If any readers of 
‘N. & Q. know of any of these he would be 
grateful if they would let him know of them. 


| 


NortIcE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
‘another contributor, correspondents are fe 
uested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
. & Q.’ to which the latter refers. : 
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